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NARRATIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HAPPINESS. 

‘7 am going to take some things to Rose Ba- 
con, my dear,” said Mrs. Newhall to her daugh- 
ter Laura, ‘‘ should you like to go with me?” 

‘* Yes, mother, for it is always pleasant to look 
at her pale patient face, and hear her cheerful con- 
versation. But I have nothing to give her—Oh! 
yes I have, will you please to wait one minute.” 

Her light tripping step was heard for a moment 
in her own room, the next she was by her moth- 
er’s side displaying half a dozen fine oranges.— 
‘* Father gave them to me yesterday; it will not be 
wrong to give them to Rose; will it, mother?” 

‘*'No, my dear. Your father I am sure would 
approve of your intention if he knew it.” 

‘There sits Rose by the open window,” said 
Laura when they came within view of the house, 
‘enjoying this delightfully warm spring day, as 
much as we do I suppose.” 

‘* Why should she not, my dear?” 

‘* Because she is ill, mother, and people say she 
cannot live long.” 

‘* I believe the thought that she cannot live long, 
is to her a pleasing one.” 

Laura looked surprised. 
mother?” 

‘Tf you had been a long time away from your 
father’s house, should you not rejoice as the time 
approached for you to go home?” | 

** Ves, mother.”’ 

‘* Well, Rose rejoices that she is going home, 
and that it is her father’s good pleasure to call her 
home so early.”’ 

‘¢T cannot understand,” said Laura after walk- 
ing thoughtfully along a few minutes, ‘‘ how 
one can be glad to leave this beautiful world, and 
lie down in the dark, cold, lonely grave. Surely 
it must make her-very, very sad, when she thinks 
she shall never more feel the warm sun, and soft 
air of spring, never more look upon the trees, and 
flowers, and fresh green grass, and never hear the 
birds sing, or see them fly about so happily any 
more.” 

‘* Rose’s heart, my dear, is all alive to the glo- 
ry and beauty of God’s works in this world, and 
it is not because her eyes must soon close on them 
that she is glad, but because she is going to see 
more perfect and glorious displays of them, and 
because she is going to be near Him and see 
Him as He is, and love and serve Him perfectly 
forever.” 

Mrs, Newhall opened the door of Rose’s room 
as she finished speaking, and as usual was wel- 
comed by her with a sweet smile. 

‘© T am better to-day, ma’am,”’ she said, in an- 
swer to Mrs. Newhall’s affectionate inquiry, ‘‘in- 
deed were it not for excessive weakness I think I 
should feel quite well.” 

‘* Rose is always better when the sun shines,” 
said Mrs. Bacon, as she handed chairs to the 
visitors, ‘‘ though I don’t know why she should be, 
for ’tis always sunshine in her heart.” 

** This I am afraid is incomprehensible to my 
young friend,” said Rose with a faint blush and a 
tranquil smile, looking at Laura. 

Laura frankly answered ‘‘ Yes.” 

**Oh! that I could lead you to the unfailing 
source from whence this sunshine comes,”’ said 
Rose earnestly. Then after a pause she added to 
Mrs. Newhall, ‘‘ I know that for me the springs 
of life will soon cease to flow; ina few days, 
it may be in afew hours, I must say to corruption, 
‘Thou art my father: to the worm, Thou art my 








‘* How can that be, 


‘mother and my sister.’ But this is nothing,—it | 
is of little moment what becomes of the poor | 


| senseless heap of dust, after that which gave it life 

and character and action is gone,-—it is the spirit’s 
; doom on which the thoughts dwell in trembling 
| hope, or overwhelming fear, All the sufferings 
that precede the last hour of life, all which may 

be concentrated in that hour, the separation from 
| friends, the closing of the eyes on all upon which 
| they have loved to look, seem as nothing to the 
' mind, when that momentous and irreversible de- 
cree which shall fix it forever in happiness or 
misery, is before it. Yet through faith in Him 

‘who gave himself a ransom,’ the Christian is ena- 
bled to think even of this, not only without fear, 
but with cheerful hope—for he knows the denun- 
ciations against sin cannot touch him; his Saviour 
was made a sacrifice for it—neither is it against 
him that the law arrays its terrors, for his surety 
has endured its curse; so that in view of all which 
is before him he can triumphantly say, ‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them who are 

in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but 

after the spirit.””’ 

Faith and hope irradiated Rose’s face and gave 
strength to her voice and animation to her manner 
as she proceeded, but the exertion was too much 
for her, she sank back in her chair in nearly a 
fainting state, as she concluded. She soon recov- 
ered however, and raising her eyes to the anxious 
countenances of Mrs. Newhall and her mother, 
said in a lowtrembling voice, ‘‘My Father’s hand 
touches me, but Oh, how lightly! He deals with 
me, not according to my deserts, but according to 
the multitude of His tender mercies.” 

‘¢ So he deals with all his children, my love,” 
said Mrs. Newhall. 

‘© Ves, but in my own case I see and feel it.— 
Laura is surprised that her poor dying friend can 
be happy—come here, my déar, and hear if she 
has not cause for happiness. Is it not a great 
happiness that my Lord is pleased to release me 
from the dangers and toils and cares of the world, 
almost before I know from my own experience 
that they are often to be borne here, and in the 
spring-time of my life too, before it has lost — 
of its charm and freshness;—and whither is He 
taking me? to Himself, to the mansions he has 
prepared for those that love Him, where I shall 
neither sin or sorrow any more,” ‘‘ This,”’ she 
continued, after a long pause, to recover breath 
and strength, ‘‘is my chief happiness, but how much 
besides contributes to it? I am surrounded by 
my Father’s goodness, and partake continually of 
his bounty. Itis his grace which teaches me that all 
comes from him, and the heart to rejoice in al] and 
be grateful, is His gift. He bestows the confidence 
with which I cast all my care upon my Lord, be- 
cause I know He careth for me, as well as the 
faith which enables me to believe Jesus is my Sa- 
viour, and heaven my portion. Of myself, I am 
nothing, and have nothing, but through Him who 
died and rose again, I possess all things.’ 

Mrs. Newhall now expressed a fear that she 
would exhaust herself by talking so much. 

‘© No,” she said, ‘‘ to speak in this low voice 
does not fatigue me, and to think and talk upon such- 
subjects always refreshes me, especially when I talk 
to one who understands and sympathises in my 
feelings.” 

Mrs. Newhall and Laura as they rose to depart, 

resented their respective offerings. 

When Rose had expressed her thanks, not as a 
matter of course but from the heart, she said,— 
‘¢ How bountifully all my wants are supplied with- 
out care or exertion on my part. Just before you 














came in, I was wishing for one orange, dear 
Laura, and you have brought me six; so it has 
always beon—more than I can ask or even think, 
is continually given me,—Oh! all I want is a more 
grateful heart, and a more perfect acquiescence in 
my Father’s will; I would not have the faintest 
wish at varience with it.” 

**T shall continue my walk and call on Mrs. 
Russell,” said Mrs. Newhall, as they left Rose’s 
residence, ‘‘ will you accompany me, my dear, or 
do you choose to go home?” 

**T will go with you, if you please, mother, for 
I suppose I really ought to call oi Frances; but 
she is so—so—mother—to confess the truth, I may 
speak openly to you—I never visit her with 
pleasure.” 

**You may not be able to visit her with pleasure, - 
my dear; but if you think of her, as in truth she 
is, an unfortunate and unhappy fellow-creature,you 
will be willing to make some sacrifices for the sake 
of contributing to her satisfaction.” 

**Unfortunate, my dear mother,” exclaimed 
Laura in astonishment; ‘‘the only child of the 
rich Mrs. Russell, beautiful ‘and accomplished, 
the idol of her mother, whose whole study it is to 
gratify all her wishes, unfortunate?” 

‘* Yes, my dear, those very reasons undeniably 
prove it. I have always placed an unhappy tem- 
per amongst the greatest of calamities; and if 
early mismanagement and foolish indulgence have 
fostered such a temper in Frances, she may truly 
be called unfortunate. I would not have you 
quick to mark the faults of others, unless it be for 
their good, or you own; for such a purpose it is 
surely right to do it; observe Miss Russell then, 
see her surrounded with all the materials of hap- 
piness and inquire of yourself why she is not hap- 
py,—then think of Rose Bacon, poor, and sick, 
and suffering, with apparently few alleviating cir- 
cumstances, not merely patient and contented, but 
grateful and happy, and consider what makes the 
difference.” 

-In a few minutes they stopped at one of the 
handsomest houses in the village, a servant ap- 
peared in answer to Mrs. Newhall’s rap, and ush- 
ered them into the parlor, where they found Mrs. 
Russell and her daughter engaged in inspecting 
the contents of a package just arrived from New- 
York. Discontent sat upon the features of Miss 
Russell, she seemed indeed too much displeased 
to practice the common forms of civility, for with 
only a slight notice of the ladies, she went on 
with what she was saying upon their entrance. 

‘* This silk,’ she said, ‘‘is an odious color, I 
think. I really wish our friends would show a 
little taste when we commission them to make pur- 

chases for us.” 

Mrs. Russell endeavored to soften matters a 
little. ‘‘ Indeed my dear,” she said with an ap- 
pealing look to Mrs. Newhall, ‘‘I think the color 
very pretty, and we may be certain it is fashiona- 
ble, or our friends would not have selected it.”’ 

Mrs. Newhall assented to this, not for the pur- 
pose of softening the young lady, but because it 
was her real opinion, and added, she thought it 
would be becoming to Miss Russell’s complexion. 
Now Miss Russell, though pretty, was a shade or 
two darker than she wished to be, and this unfor- 
tunate allusion to the circumstance gathered om- 
inous clouds upon her brow. 

‘* This hat, my dear, is beautiful,” interposed the 
mother, with the design of calling off the daugh- 
ter’s attention from this fresh offence. 

‘*T wonder how you can think so, mother. 
Itis exactly like Harriet Farnsworth’s, ever to the 











fastening of the bow.” 
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‘* Her’s is very much admired, my dear.” 

‘* Perhaps so; but you do not think I would ap- 
pear in a hat precisely like it.” 

‘« Why not, my dear? If it is pretty I see no ob- 
jection to doing it.” 

‘J will imitate no one,” answered Frances with 
quite as much spirit as is becoming in a young 
lady. ‘If I cannot lead, I will not follow.”’ 

Sick of the scene, Mrs. Newhall and Laura 
arose and took leave. Mrs. Russell accompanied 
them to the door. ‘‘ What a glaring sun,” she 
said as she fell back a few steps when it was 
thrown open. ‘‘ It quite puts ones eyes out.— 
Don’t you dislike such a bright sun when you 

o out.” 

‘¢ Neither sunshine or clouds disturb me,”’ an- 
swered Laura smiling, ‘‘ ifI find fair weather with- 
in doors.”” Frances with a burning cheek re- 
treated to the parlor, and Mrs. Newhall and 
Laura descended the steps to the nicely gravelled 
walk. Asthey loitered leisurely along it, admiring 
the rare and tasteful variety of tree, shrub and 
flower, which ornamented the spacious enclosure, 
Mrs. Newhall could not forbear saying, ‘‘ An 
Eden of beauty like this should be inhabited only 
by pure and happy spirits. Alas! alas! that the 
bitterness within should turn to gall the sweet 
springs of life; that the best gifts of Providence, 
the rich treasures of nature and art, the blessed 
sun itself, should be but so many sources from 
whence comes discontent.” 

We shall leave our young and beloved readers 
to draw a proper moral from our story. We be- 
lieve they are wise and reflecting enough to doit, 
and if they are, we are sure the moral discovered 
by themselves will make a more Jasting impres- 
sion, than if drawn out in tedious and lengthened 
periods by our pen. 

Stockbridge. F. 
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UTILITY OF WATER. 
From the German of Wilhelm ven Turk. 


Master. What is it that we slake our thirst with? 

Purit. With water. 

M. Give me as many examples as you can. 
{If there are more children than one, they should 
each give an example. | 

P. Water drives a mill—flour is mixed with 
water to make bread—meat is boiled in water— 
horses, cattle, and sheep, drink water—we use 
water to bathe in—our clothes, our houses, &c. 
are washed with water—we fish and go in boats 
upon the water—merchants often send their goods 
to other places, and receive them from distant 
parts, by water—every thing that we procure from 
foreign countries reaches us by water—tea from 
China, coffee, chocolate, and sugar from the West 
Indies, and spices from India, &c. 

M. England being an island, and surrounded 
by water, is more peculiarly served by water than 
almost any other part of the world. All ourtrade 
and commerce is carried on by water, and if it 
were not for the art of navigation, we should be 
obliged to remain satisfied with the productions of 
our own country alone. We should get neither tea, 
coffee, sugar, spices, nor a great many other use- 
ful and beautiful things. Navigation is also of the 
greatest service to us in England, as goods, such 





as coals, corn, &c. are carried from place to place entire dependence on God for his blessing, she 
much faster, and at less expense, by water in|resolved to set apart a season each week for 


ships and boats, than by land in wagons. I will 
now mention to you some of the trades in which 
water is of the greatest service and importance. 

The tanner lays his skins in water when he 
wishes to prepare them for leather; the dyer, the 
soap boiler, the paper maker, the hatter, all re- 
quire water; the builder uses it to mix his mortar; 
the potter and brick-maker for the preparation of 
their clay and lime. Water drives, or sets in 
motion corn mills, where corn is ground into flour ; 
saw mills, where trees are sawed into planks and 
beams fit for use; paper mills, where paper is 
made; the mills in which iron and other ores are 
prepared for use; the bellows of the enormous 
forges in which iron is melted; the hammers of 
those in which it is formed into bars; the wire 
mills, where it is drawn out into wire; oil mills, 














in which oil is pressed from nuts, linseed, rapeseed, 
&c.; bark mills, in which oak and birch bark is 
prepared for the use of the tanner; stone mills 
where all stone balls, even to your little marbles, 
are made. Water likewise moves the machines 
by which powder blue is made; the wheels used 
in mines; those used in watering meadows, in 
draining marshes and bogs of water itself; and a 
multitude of machines used in mining, in procur- 
ing and working metals, and every species of fab- 
ric or manufactory. In summer, when the heat 
has dried up every thing, we water the gardens 
and meadows, so as to give them proper moisture; 
for as no plant can thrive without warmth, neither 
could it without moisture. In Egypt nothing 
would flourish if the river Nile did not inundate 
or overflow the country at regular periods. In 
southern Africa, every thing, during the dry sea- 
son of the year, is bare desert, and dead; not a 
plant nor an animal to be seen.. When the wet 
season sets in, the earth is quickly covered with 
plants, vegetables, grasses, and flowers of all 
kinds; and large herds of gazelles, zebras and ost- 
riches, appear immediately, to seek and enjoy this 
rich pasture. [London Youth’s Magazine. 
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Extract from the last Report of the Maine Sabbath 
School Union. 
FIDELITY AMONG TEACHERS. 
[Continued.] 

There is a retired neighborhood, in one of the 
smaller towns in Washington County, consisting 
of about 24 families, somewhat scattered. A 
small Sabbath school was established there in 
1831. This last season, it has been greatly in- 
creased in interest, through the assistance of the 
pious young female who taught their district school. 
Their library, when the place was visited, number- 
ed 200 volumes; and it was said, that there were 
30 or 40 dollars worth of books on the way to in- 
crease it; and also about 150 dollars worth of 
books to establish a social library for the neigh- 
borhood. That retired people are becoming a 
reading and an intelligent people; yea more, they 
are becoming a virtuous, a pious, and consequent- 
ly a happy people. Four months previous to that 
visit, there was not an altar of prayer erected in 
one of these 24 families. At the time of the visit, 
in sixteen families, the incense of devotion ascen- 
ded to God every morning and evening. This 
great and glorious change had its origin with that 
devoted female teacher. 








A friend, who had conversation with her, fur- 
nished the following partieulars:—‘ She appeared 
deeply interested in all the benevolent operations 
of the day, especially the Sabbath school. The 
one in that district was sustained principally 
through her inflience. Soon after her arrival in 
that neighborhood, she became deeply anxious for 
souls that were perishing around her. They en- 
joyed the biessing of the preached gospel only one 
Sabbath in four; and the truths which were then 
presented to their minds would become dissipated 


prayer; and if I mistake not, was one of two fe- 
males, who lifted up the heart in humble, earnest, 
believing prayer. Their prayer was heard by 
Him who said, ‘while they are yet speaking, I 
will hear.” A revival commenced while they 
were met to pray. Four or five in the house 
where she boarded were hopefully converted—and 
among those converted in the neighborhood were 
several heads of families. In sixteen families, the 
morning and evening prayer ascends, where it 
was never heard before. Several Sabbath schol- 
ars have been hopefully converted, and some are 
deeply anxious in her class. In the course of 
conversation, she said she had been very desirous 
that some one should visit them, to encourage 
them, and she had made it a subject of prayer.’ 
_‘ She had taught in several different places for 
eight years, principally in neighborhoods where 
the people were poor and ignorant, and where the 
sweet sound of the ‘ church going bell’ was never 
heard; and where this sacred day so loved by the 
Christian, was only remembered as a day of 
amusement; remembered only to be profaned.— 
The blessing of God had followed her labors in 
these retired places. Several revivals had their 
beginning in connection with her efforts; and one 








of her scholars, a boy of fourteen, had died the 
year before, with a hope full of immortality. His 
sickness was not long; but from its commence- 
ment, he showed deep anxiety to know whether 
he was a Christian. When all hope of recovery 
was gone, he used the most affectionate language 
to comfort his widowed mother, often telling her 
not to weep for him, for he was going where there 
was no sin or sorrow. The summer previous to 
his death, he used to spend his Sabbaths in study- 
ing the Bible, with great interest. To be free 
from interruption, he used to repair tothe garret; 
and that his little brothers and sisters might not 
find him, he would take the ladder up after him. 

In one place she had suffered much from want 
of proper food and from personal efforts beyond 
her strength. One season in pleasant weather, 
she used to walk six miles on the Sabbath to at- 
tend meeting, and return at night, besides keeping 
a Sabbath school. Where she boarded a part of 
the time, both husband and wife were intemper- 
ate; and she was often under the necessity of 
going to school without her breakfast; and then 
has returned at night to find the wife still intoxi- 
cated, and no supper prepared. She would assist 
in putting her to bed and ther prepare the supper 
for the family. I asked why she remained under 
such circumstances? Her reply was, ‘ Some one 
must teach them or they would die in their igno- 
rance.’ Here was true Christian self-denial— 
such a spirit as induced many to forsake friends, 
home, and country, for love of souls. These were 
the sufferings, toils, and privations of a missiona- 
ry, without the sympathies and the prayers of 
Christian friends, which those who leave their 
own for a foreign country, are sure to enjoy.— 
How few are willing to make such sacrifices in 
their own country, who profess to love the poor, 
the ignorant, the unenlightened heathen!’ 

In a letter from that devoted teacher, she says, 
‘I trust sir, your visit here was not in vain, for 
the religious interest has greatly increased both 
among teachers and scholars. Yesterday two 
more of my class gave satisfactory evidence of a 
change of heart. Saturday after you left us, M. 
asked her sister, who obtained a hope the week 
before, to go into the woods and pray with her, 
which she did. When they returned, M.’s eyes 
were red with weeping, and she sat down and 
cried aloud. I asked her privately why she wept? 
She answered, ‘because I am a great sinner.’ 
She then said, that she had felt great distress at 
the Sabbath school through the summer; but that 
she never felt so sensibly her condition, as when 
you visited my school, and addressed it. Last 


Tuesday, while engaged in prayer, the burden of 




















before they were assembled again. Feeling her 


her sins was removed. R. was awakened at the 
Sabbath school, and obtained hope previous to 
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your visit. 





Three others in my class, are very 'you all, through the sorrows and temptations of sold the peach though, and see, I have got money 


anxious; and indeed, sir, the state of our school the wilderness. Kneel down now, and ask his enough to buy me a dozen of them when you take 
is truly interesting. Our school numbers 57 | aid:—‘* Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.”’; me to town.” Flere the old man shook his head. 


scholars, and nine adults were added the Sabbath 
after you were here.’ 
The eye of faith can almost see these devoted 


teachers who have here been referred to, standing | active, and had many a good quality, but he was: E 





Sad Effects of Disobedience. 


‘* Prudence,” said he, ‘‘is very well in its place, 
but it was not very child like or natural. Beware 


There was a little boy who was very clever and ™Y Son, lest you shouldturn merchant. And you 


dmund?”’ asked the father. Quictly and openly 


atthe judgment seat of Christ surrounded by a hap- | often disobedient; that is, he did not mind when| answered the boy, ‘* I gave my peach, sir, to our 
py group of young immortals, conducted home to | he was spoken to, but resisted the authority of his | neighbor’s son, poor sick George, he that has got 


heaven through their efforts in the Sabbath school. 
What joy kindles in their eyes as they point their 
Saviour to the instruments of their salvation! And 
what a weight of glory, has taken possession of 
the souls of those humble, but faithful Sabbath 
school teachers! Let the rich man boast of his 
riches; and the- great man of his greatness; let 
the king glory in the splendor of his equipage 
and the brightness of his crown; let the conquer- 
or rejoice in his victories and his spoils—they 
are all too poor, infinitely too poor, to be com- 
pared with one hour’s happiness such as will be 
enjoyed by the devoted Sabbath school teacher 
when he shall enter upon his eternal inheritance! 


perme 








THE NURSERY. 








From the London Chi/d’s Companion. 
LEARNING TO WALK. 


I was very much delighted, a short time since, 
in watching a little rosy baby learning to walk. 
His mother set him up with his back to the wall, 
and then she held out her hands, and encouraged 
him to come to her. The laughing little one 
trembled and cooed, and put out his tiny foot 
again and again, but seemed as if he dared not 
venture. He stretched out his arms and tried to 
reach his mother, so that he might lean upon her, 
if it were only one finger; but this he could not 
do unless he walked. Once or twice we thought 
he had indeed set off: but no, back he fell again! 
Two or three merry prattlers stood near, and, by 
their jumping antics, tried to show their baby 
many times how easy it was to walk, and did all 
they could to keep up his courage; but in vain— 
he was too fearful of his own strength and powers. 
“ Now, darling,’’ said one kind sister, ‘‘ come 
along; mamma will take care of you;” but the 
little boy shrugged up his shoulders and could not 
venture at all. Mamma did not wish to tire the 
patience of her child, and therefore she held out 
ahand. Baby instantly seized it with pleasure, 
and trotted ovt intothe middle of the nursery quite 
boldly, holding very tight all the while, and fancy- 
ing himself quite a fine fellow. 


Now I thought the actions of this child might| 


serve me for a lesson to my young readers; and 
I recommend THEM never to trust their own 
strength. As you grow up in youth it will be well 
always to remember that you are only learning to 
walk; or, in other words, that you need a guide 
and upholder every day; and, every step youtake, 
some one continually at your elbow to tell you 
what is right, and to warn you of what is wrong. 
If you are blessed with kind and pious mothers, 
O, lean on their supporting arms; like the babe, 
do not dare stir without their maternal guidance; 
for if you do, you will be likely to totter and per- 
haps fall: let them choose your way, and they will 
lead you in the path in which you ought to go. 
Some children are very apt to fancy that they 
know better than those who are older, and that 
they are very wise and clever; but it is all a mis- 
take, for they know nothing aright, and if they 
should trust in their own understandings, they 
would certainly fall into mischief and ruin. 

But there is onz, who, above all others, is able 
to protect us, and who has promised to be the 
Guide of our youth, and to lead us in the right 
and safe path: this is the blessed Jesus, he is 
wiser, and stronger, and kinder than even the ten- 
derest mother: O, how all children ought to love 
him!” He loved you so much that he came from 
heaven to bleed and die for you; and he has 
invited you, in many parts of his precious word, 
to ‘lay hold of his strength,” and he will support 


-act of sin. 


lived there was a beautiful garden, and many a 
pleasant game did he have there; but at the bot- 
tom of this garden was a deep pond, some steps 
and a gate led to it, and Thomas’s mamma had 
said, over and over again, ‘Be sure that you do 
not go near the pond.” 1 dare say this little boy 
promised fair; but one day, when he was all alone 
at play, he thought (ah, it was a very wicked 
thought, and Satan put it in him,) that he would 
go and play with the water. Perhaps he had a 
boat he wished to sail on it, or a stick to splash it 
about; I do not recollect how that was; but he 
foolishly opened the gate and walked down the 
steps. It wasa slight frost, and the steps were 
rather slippery, and down he fell, stunned himself 
by striking the back of his head upon the top 
steps, and his legs hung down in the cold, cold 
water. 

This was all he knew about it, and there he lay 
completely senseless, until he was taken up and 
carried into the house. He was there put into a 
warm bed, a dector sent for, and every thing done 
to restore him, but he remained insensible for 
many hours. Oh, how anxiously did his tender 
mother watch over her rebellious boy, & how earn- 
estly did she pray to God that he might recover! 
but when he came to himself, it was found that 
his eye-sight was very much injured by the blow. 
The doctor was fearful his brain was hurt, but af- 
ter atime he grew better; yet his head is bad, 
very bad even now, and his eyes very weak indeed. 

Thus you see, children, the sad effects of diso- 
bedience, for most likely these sad complaints, 
from which he suffers, will follow him to his dying 
bed, as there seems, at present, no help for him. 
O let me caution you, seriously caution you, 
against disobeying the good commands of your 
friends, lest God should punish you in the very 
If you did but love your parents as 
you ought to do, how fearful would you be of griev- 
ing their affectionate hearts in any way! Bear 
this account in mind, for it is a true story, and let 
Thomas’s fall be a warning to you. [wb. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








THE PEACHES, 

A countryman returning from the town carried 
home with him five peaches, the most beautiful 
ones that could -be seen. The childrenhad never 
seen any fruit of the kind before, and therefore 
they wondered and rejoiced very much over the 
beautiful fruit with their rosy cheeks all covered 
with delicate down. Each of the four boys got 
one, and the fifth was given to the mother for her 
share. At bed time, asthe children were about 
going to their chamber, the father said, ‘‘ Well 
boys, how did you like the pretty peaches?” ‘‘Oh, 
delightful,” said the oldest boy, ‘* so savoury and 
sweet! I ate mine, and have taken good care to 
keep the stone, and@intend to raise a tree of my 
own.” ‘** Well done,” replied the father, ‘‘ that 
looks like a house holder—take care of the future; 
that is like a farmer.” 

‘*T’ve eaten mine too, said the youngest boy, 
but threw away the stone, and mother gave me 
half of hers. Oh, how sweet—it almost melts in 
my mouth!” *‘* Now indeed,”’ observed the fath- 
er, ‘*I can’t say much for thy prudence; but nev- 
er mind, it was natural and child-like, as might 
have been expected, and as for prudence, there is 
room enough for that in a life time.” 

Then began the second son. ‘‘ I got thestone 
that little brother threw away, and cracked it, and 





in it was a kernel—so sweet—like a nut! But I 


parents. Now it happened that where Thomas | the fever. He refused to take it, but I laid it on 


his bed and came away.” ‘‘ There now,” cried 
the father, ‘‘ who has made the best use of his 
peach—has not Edmund?” ‘* Oh, yes, Edmund 
to be sure,” said all the three boys together.— 
But Edmund said not a word,—he was husheda— 
but his mother embraced him with tears in her 
eyes! 





Mary Ann, a Hindoo Girl. 

A Hindoo girl, educated by Mrs. Wilson, was, 
with her parents, baptized in 1826. For two 
years she acted as head monitor in a school con- 
taining from 150 to 200 girls. On leaving Cal- 
cutta, some time ago, for the benefit of her health, 
she was entreated by Mrs. Wilson to allow no 
day to pass without endeavoring to direct some 
poor heathen to the Saviour of sinners. She ap- 
pears to have been attentive to this request, tak- 
ing every opportunity of conversing with the hea- 
then women who came to the house where she 
resided; and seating herself near the boundary 
wall every evening to speak with them as they 
passed backward and forward to the river. Ofthis 
young woman Mrs. Wilson writes: — 

‘* Mary Ann had just recovered from the small- 
pox. For some days she had a strong fever on 
her, and was obliged to keep her couch; but she 
regularly rallied in the evening, and took her 
seat at the wall for the purpose above-named. — 
One day, however, she was too weak to leave 
her room; but, on a person’s coming in to whom 
she had been accustomed to speak, ‘she raised 
herself, and began to address her. Her friend 
being present, and seeing that the effort was pain- 
ful and beyond her strength, requested her to 
keep quiet, promising to converse with the woman 
for her. Mary Ann fell back upon her couch, 
and remained sometime silent ; when raising 
herself again, and bursting into tears with a look 
of real distress, she entreated to be allowed to speak 
herself; urging, as a reason, that, as she could 
not go out, she should otherwise have passed a 
whole day without directing a heathen sinner to 
the Redeemer. [London Child’s Companion. 








EDITORIAL. 








JUVENILE CELEBRATION. 

In the Rev, Dr, Codman’s parish in Dorchester, 
there has, for some time past, been organized a Juve- 
nile Missionary Society, embracing the youth of both 
sexes under 16 years of age. On Thursday, the 29th 
August, the annual meeting was held in the house of 
their Pastor, attended by a number of ladies and gen- 
tleman of the Congregation. After prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Anderson, the Annual Report was read, the Offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were chosen by the youth 
from among themselves; and the payments were made 


by the Collectors, amounting to near thirty dollars. 


A little heathen girl, named after their Pastor’s wife, 
has heretofore been supported by their contributions, 
at one of the Missionary Stations. ‘They have re- 
ceived from her some very interesting letters. It was 
a most gratifying sight, to see between two and three 
hundred youth and children collected in the large 
rooms and entry of Dr. Codman’s spacious mansion, 
dressed in the neatest manner, and engaged in such a 
laudable object,—all the business being conducted in 
as regular and orderly a manner as it would have been 
by adults. After the annual business was finished, a 
Procession was formed in the following order:—Jn- 
strumental Music—Young Masters—Young Misses— 





Adult Ladies—AdultGentlemen. ‘This Procession then 
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Youth’s Companion. 














proceeded through a green lane, to a beautiful Grove, 
from which all the underbrush and stones had been 
cleared away, and several long tables were spread 
with white cloths and covered with refreshments, con- 
sisting of cakes, beer and lemonade, with all the fruits 
of the season. The Procession were seated in the 
centre of these tables, when Dr. Codman informed 
the audience that the exercises would begin by sing- 
ing a hymn to the tune of Old Hundred; which was 
done, accompanied by the Music. Prayer was then 
offered by the Rev. Mr. Stearns—and an Address was 
delivered by Rev. Mr. Blagden of Boston, in which 
he contrasted in a striking ‘manner the situation of 
children in Christian ceuntries with those born among 
the heathen. Another hymn was then sung ; after 
which, Mr. Sutton, an English Missionary, who has 
labored several years among the worshippers of idols 
in India, made a statement which greatly interested 
the audience. He had brought from India a number 
of the Idols which the heathen worship, most hideous 
looking objects, (made in this manner in order to fright- 
en the people), with other instruments used in idol 
worship. These he exhibited, and explained their 
uses. There are evil gods and good ones—the former 
are most worshipped, in order to avert the mischief 
which is feared, while the good ones are considered as 
harmless things, and are comparatively disregarded, 
But the most affecting sight was a little heathen girl, 
about five years old, which Mr. Sutton saved from 
death, and brought with him from India. Her mother 
had brought her several hundred miles on a pilgrim- 
age to the temple of Juggernaut, when the mother was 
taken sick with the cholera and died on the road, leav- 
ing this little girl, then but 4 or 5 months old, unpro- 
tected, and exposed to be eaten by the jackalls and 
vultures, which devour the dead bodies of the people 
who perish in the roads and are left unburied by the 
multitudes who go to worship Juggernaut. This little 
girl was of very dark complection, having very black 
strait hair, and was dressed in the American fashion. 
Mr. Sutton finding no one willing to take care of her, 
when she was thus abandoned, took her home, and 
Mrs. Sutton adopted her as her own daughter, and 
thus she was preserved from destruction and brought 
to this country. Mr. Sutton’s statement very forcibly 
illustrated the miserable condition of the heathen, in 
consequence of their idolatrous superstitions, in con- 
trast with the happy meeting then before him ;—but 
we have not room to be more particular. Another 
hymn was then sung, after which the youth and spec- 
tators gathered around the tables and were helped by 
the gentlemen to the refreshments provided ; the lads 
occasionally amusing themselves by running about the 
Grove. ‘There was no improper noise or rudeness ; 
but the most perfect order was preserved throughout ; 
all the arrangements were appropriate to the object 
of the meeting, and doubtless made an impression up- 
on the youth present, which will be lasting and bene- 
ficial in its results. 

While witnessing the very affectionate and hospita- 
ble reception given by Dr. Codman to the youthful 
part of his charge, on this and other similar occasions, 
it is easy to account for the love and veneration with 
which he is regarded hy the Jarge and prosperous con- 
gregation to which he has so many years ministered. 

Why cannot the youth in other congregations be fa- 
vored with exhibitions similar to this? What can be 
more likely to interest their minds in the great subject 
of Missions, and accustom them feel and act with 
Christian sympathy and benevolence ? 


MISCELLANY. 
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A PIOUS CAPTAIN, 

The following facts have been stated to me, illustra- 
ting the power of Christian example: 

* A few years since a captain, who was a pious man, 
in sailing his vessel down the Mississippi, had the mis- 
fortune to have her run on the fluke of a sunken an- 
chor, which so injured her that there was great dan- 








ger of the loss of both ship and cargo. As became the 
piety of the captain, though placed in this perilous 
situation, he manifested a composure which evinced 
that his mind was stayed on his God, while he omitted 
nothing that could be done to save the property entrust- 
ed to his care. 

While in this situation, there came to his aid one of 
the pilots on that station, aman who, by his own ac- 
count, neither feared God nor regarded man; and, af- 
ter offering his services, began to storm and swear as 
if it was his property that was in danger. After a lit- 
tle time he began to contrast his conduct with the pi- 
ous captain’s, and said to himself, ‘how is it that 
while I have nothing at risk, I am driving and swear- 
ing as though it were mine, and the captain who has 
property and reputation at stake, seems perfectly 
calm. It must be his religion, for I have long known 
that he was a pious man, and as I havea Bible on 
hoard my boat, I will immediately commence reading 
it, and see if I can find out what his religion is.» He 
did read, and the Spirit of God applied the truth. He 
became convinced that he was a lost sinner, and that 
without religion which he had seen so impressively 
exhibited, he must be lost. Conviction resulted in 


conversion; and since that day he has been in this city 
s tell = pious captain what the Lord had done for 
is soul. 


Sailor’s Magazine. 





From the Juvenile Rambler. 


BALLOONS. 


Balloons are made of silk, or 
some other very light material, 
oiled or prepared in such a man- 
ner that it will hold air. The 
Wn above engraving represents one 
eq of them, as they are now con- 
structed. They are usually filled 
with hydrogen gas, a kind of air 
which is only one fourteenth 
part as heavy as that which we 
breathe; and this makes them 
rise. Smoke, you know, rises 
into the atmosphere, hecause it 
is very light. M. Charles, a 
Frenchman, first used this sort of 
gas for balloons, just 50 years 
ago. He rose to the height of 

' about two miles, at the first effort. 
People do not go up in the balloon itself, for no per- 
son could live two minutes in one; because he could 
not breath in such air. A kind of boat is fastened to 
the lower part of the balloon, and they ascend in that. 

There have been two very remarkable ascensions 
in New York, lately, by Mr Durant. The first was 
May 29th; the second several weeks afterwards, when 
the President wasthere. In the first instance, Mr. D. 
rose 16,000 feet, or over three miles, and this in 
only $9 minutes; and alighted 11 miles off in the 
county of West Chester. In his last voyage, he only 
rose about 3,736 feet; aud he alighted safely on Long 
Island. The following is Mr. Durant’s journal of 
his first voyage: 

‘© Started at 4 minutes after 5 o’clock; in 2 m. lost 
sight of the earth; in 6 minutes had risen to the top of 
the clouds; clear sunshine; continued to rise 59 m; 
attained an adjudged altitude of 16,000 feet, or three 
miles; the heat increased the first 6 m. ; at the great- 
est altitude the cold was intense; let out one anchor 
with 2 or 3000 feet of cord; at 23m. after 6 again 
touched the upper surface of clouds; could hear the 
roar of the surf, and judged was over the Atlantic or 
Sound; 4m, after heard crows; at 6, 39 heard birds 
singing; 1 m. after saw the earth; was over a cluster of 
trees; threw out a bag of ballast; in less than a mi- 
nute anchor struck in a grass field on farm of R. Mor- 
ris, Esq. 11 miles from City Hall; folded balloon in 
safety, and started for home.” 

It is said that Mr. Durantintends to make an ex- 
cursion,in a balloon, through the United States. He 
supposes he can travel 60 miles an hour; or if the wind 
should be favorable all day, 100. At this rate, he can 
go from Boston to New Orleans in a day. 

We relate these events of the day, not to approve 
but to condemn them. It is certainly wrong for peo- 
ple to risk their lives in this way, unless a great deal 
of good were likely to be done by it. 








THE TITHE BOY. 

Dr. Adam Clark in his Auto Biography, or his his- 
tory of himself, tells the following story about a play- 
mate of his, by the name of James Brooks. 

**As to his little companion, James Brooks, there was 
something singular in his history. He was the tenth 


child of his parents, aud the Rector of the parish 
was the famous Dr. Barnard, deservecly celebrated 
among the literary friends of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 





Mrs. Brooks having gone to the dean’s one morning, 


to pay her tithe, took little James in her hand: when 
she laid down her money, she observed :—* Sir you 
have annually the tenth of alll possess, except my 
children; it is but justice you should have the tenth of 
them also. I have eleven and this is my tenth son, whom 
I have brought to you as the tithe of my children, as | 
have brought the lithe of my grain: if hope Sir, you 
will take and provide for him.” ‘To this sin ular ad- 
dress, the dean found it difficult to reply. He could 
not, at first, suppose the woman to be in earnest: but 
on her urging her application, and almost insisting on 
his receiving this tenth of her intellectual live stock 
both his benevolence and. humanity were affected-— 
he immediately accepted the child, had him clothed 
&c., let him lodge with the parents for a time, and 
sent him to school to Mr. John Clarke. Ina short time 
Mr. C. removed from that part of the country; and 
what became of the interesting young man is not known 
—He always was called Tithe by the school boys.” 





A Foreraste or Heaven.—The Sun of Righteous- 
ness has been gradually drawing nearer and nearer 
appearing larger and brighter as he approached; and 
now he fills the whole hemisphere, pouring forth a 
flood of glory, in which I seem to float like an insect in 
the beams of the sun, exulting, yet almost trembling 
while I gaze on this excessive brightness, aud wonder- 
ing, with unutterable wonder, why God should deign 
thus to shine upon a sinful worm. A single heart and 
a single tongue seem altogether inadeqnate to my 
wants: I want a whole heart for every seperate emo- 
tion, and a whole tongue to express that emotion. 


Payson. 


Prayer Answered.—In the report of a school which 
was received last week, it was stated, that early the 
last summer the teachers of the school, who professed 
to believe in the efficacy of prayer, agreed to observe 
a certain hour every Sabbath morning, as a season of 
special prayer for the Sunday school. Since that 
time, ten of the scholars and two of the teachers 
have made a public profession of religion. 

S. S. Journal. 








SIGNS. 


Whenever you see a young lady tightly laced, it is 
a sure sign she wishes to impose upon herself and the 
public by showing what she has not got by nature, a 
small waist. 

Whenever you see a man spending his time in 
lounging about the streets or the stores, talking politics, 
you need not expect he has any money to lend. 

Whenever you see young men spending their leisure 
hours at some resort of amusement, itis a sure sign 
they will never become great men. 


When you hear men talking loudly in a grog shop or 
tavern, it is a sure sign that they have been smelling 
the bar keeper’s bottle. 


When you hear a youngster engross the whole con- 
versation, it is a sure sign that he has not got sense 
enough to listen.—Gundison’s Aphorisms. 








POETRY. 








From the New York Evangelist. 
INFANT SCHOOL HYMNS. 


BEFORE DINNER. S. M.—(Landaff.) 
To God we owe our lives, 
Our parents and our friends; 
Our teacher and our homes he gives, 
And every blessing sends. 


He gives our daily food, 
And watches everv breath: 
He sends us ev’ry needful good, 
And saves our lives from death. 
Lord, give us day by day, 
The bread that = nn eat; 
And out of ev’ry wicked way, 
Oh! keep our wand’ring feet. 


AFTER DINNER. C, M.—( Paradise.) 
Thelittle birds of ev’ry name, 
In cage, or field, or tree, 
Yes, ev’ry one, both wild and tame, 
Sing thanks, O Lord, to thee. 
Thou givest them their daily meat, 
And all their pleasures too; 
And thus their warbling tongues repeat 
Thy praise where’er they go. 
We too would raise our infant voice, 
A grateful song to pay, 
To God, who makes our hearts rejoice, 
And feeds us day by day. 











Harrisburgh. Ww. 








